MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, April, 1887. 


A FEW VIRGINIA NAMES. 


I. 


There is no part of our Union that has not 
its treasure of native names of persons and of 
places. New England is brimful of Puritan 
and French Catholics, cheek by jowl; the 
West—or what once was the West—has a 
small but glorious heritage of the true Lords of 
the soil, from Niagara to Minnehaha. Virginia, 
however, is the richest state. It is true that 
the first settlers, headed by that paragon of 
romantic adventurers, 

“John Smith, of name 


Most homely, yet unmatched in fame, 
By those of Arthur’s Table Round,” 


were all of them patriots, courtiers and caval- 
iers. With Spenser in his Faerie Queene they 
looked upon their ‘‘high, mighty and magnifi- 
cent Empresse’’ as ‘‘Queen of England, France, 
Ireland and Virginia.’’ Not all the glory of 
the fairest scenes of Nature in her prime, not 
all the beauty, novelty and vast extent of their 
new home could win their hearts; their loyal 
and filial feelings prevailed over their poetical 
taste, and in place of the stately and sonorous 
name of Powhatan, that ‘Father of Waters’’ 
received the name of the reigning monarch, 
James River, and their first permanent settle- 
ment was “Old James Town on the River 
James.’’ Once the sluices opened, the whole 
cortége came trooping over, till we have no 
less than sixteen princes and princesses among 
us at this day in as many counties, beginning 
with Henrico, one of the eight original shires. 
Next follow names of historical note, and how 
grand they sound yet in ourears! York, Lan- 
caster, Warwick and Northumberland, all 
redolent of Shakespeare and Rapin. Not un- 
worthy of such company are, next, the Gover- 
nors of the ‘‘Old Dominion,” each giving name 
to one county, while two are assigned to Patrick 
Henry. Why most of the rivers should happily 
have been allowed to retain their original 
appellation, has never been explained. The 
majestic Potomac, however, the lovely Ope- 
quan, the Rappahannock and the fourfold 
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Ma-ta-po-ni, all bear still their first names; 
the Pamunkey and the Appomattox, immortal- 
ised as the scenes of the tragic end of a woeful 
struggle, the lovely Shenandoah, watering the 
far-famed Valley, and the merry Roanoke, all 
still rejoice in the beauty and dignity of their 
first names. 


The conservative spirit of early English 
settlers has in like manner preserved the 
King’s English from the clippings and corrup- 
tions which it had to endure elsewhere, and— 
what is most remarkable,—in spite of the 
iconoclastic tendency of the once servile race. 
But although Negro Talk used to be most ex- 
pressive in its contractions and its contempt 
of tenses, the number of pure old English 
words still in use among them while long since 
obsolete or unheard of with the whites, is as- 
tonishingly large. Words sanctioned by no 
less an authority than the Bard of Avon, as 
‘“haunts’”’ for ghosts, and to “much’’a thing 
for to like it, are constantly heard, and an old 
family servant among other quaint terms, al- 
ways used a Portingale for a Portuguese, a 
cant word for a native of Portugal, according 
to Horace Smith, with Londoners in the days 
of Charles II! No doubt, the analogy felt, 
though not established, with Nightingale and 
Farthingale accounts for the mutilation. Nor 
is the Lusitanian the only foreigner whose 
name appears in such disguise: the modern 
Almond differs much from Allmand, Allman 
and Alman, the various forms through which 
we trace it back to the early Alleman (French : 
allemand). It assists us, however, in recog- 
nising Dalman and d’Almaine as descendants 
of the original d’Allemagne. The Bohemian, 
Bohmisch in the fatherland, appears in Vir- 
ginia as Bemyss and Bemis; the Genoese from 
olden days already as Janeways, now Janney. 
The Danisch has been swallowed up by like- 
sounding Denis and Dennis, though of very 
different origin from St. Dionysius; the Ang- 
lish man bears here his Scotch appellation 
Inglis and the Gae/ becomes Gale. The Bur- 
guignon of France is Burgoyne first and then 
Burgwin or Burgwyn. The Italian Pagano, 
when naturalised in England, soon became a 
paynim and has given us here the name of 
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Payne, as his name-sake, the refugee on the 
heath, gave us Meath. The dweller in town, 
on the other hand, the villarius of Italy, bloom- 
ed forth in France as Villiers, and as such 
came down to our time and land. 


It is much to be regretted that in Virginia 
as in most of the older states Indian names 
should have been systematically neglected, to 
be replaced by often hideous and utterly in- 
appropriate designations. Well may we ask 
whether it was consummate villany or simple 
lunacy that prompted an early settler in the 
southwest to turn aside from Odochee, the 
name of a river on the banks of which he laid 
the foundation of a town he called Tombstone! 
The few Indian names still existing in Virginia 
suffer, moreover, from the suspicion that they 
may owe their origin to other ancestors. Are 
we not assured by Geo. Horn in his De Ori- 
ginibus Americanis, 1669, that Joseph is a very 
common name among the Hurons, and that 
Alleluja occurs frequently in Indian songs! 
A family named Affack/e claim descent from 
the great conjuror, Atta-Kulla-Kulla, an emi- 
nent Chief of the Cherokees and well-known 
to the English in 1730as the ‘Little Carpenter.”’ 
German settlers on the Mohawk, it is well- 
known, dubbed an Oneida Chief in their neigh- 
borhood Plattkopf from the curious shape of 
his head, and Plattkopf is still a name not un- 
known among us. The #randis in the Valley 
of Virginia would fain trace their family back 
to the famous Captain in the British Army, a 
Chief of the Mohawks and the leader of the 
Six Nations, who was in 1792 presented to the 
President as ‘“The Warrior of the Wilderness.”’ 


' Most of the genuine Indian names of our day 


are derived from the sodriguets used by the 
French in order to enable them to speak of 
the Indians in their presence. Thus arose the 
Sioux, the Loups, the Chats Sauvages, Sau- 
teurs, Onmiami, etc. The latter name as 
Maumee still exists and has given rise to much 
speculation. JMJicou may be traced back to 
Miquou, meaning Pen, the name which the 
Delawares gave, punning, to Wm. Penn, then 
Governor General, while the Iroquois called 
him Onas, which has the same meaning, but 
was afterwards used for all governors, even 


by the Six Nations. Mingo, frequently heard - 


still, derives its unaltered form and sound from 


the name given by the English to the Indian 
tribe of Maquas, probably the same as the 
Iroquois. Muscoe, as it is now generally 
written, is a favorite name in several Virginia 
families, and comes down to them from a _ 
Mosco, an Indian resident on the banks of the 
Potomac, who befriended Capt. Smith in 1608. 
Powhatan survives in like manner in many a 
family beyond the two or three even that can 
claim direct descent from the ‘‘Greate Em- 
perour.”’ Tecumseh, rarely heard at the 
South, but restored to popularity through the 
famous combination with General Sherman’s 
name, was originally Tecumtha, the Shooting 
Star. It belonged first to a great chief of the 
Shawanee or Shawnee nation who actually 
held the rank of Brig.-General in the British 
Army, when Leslie Combs, of Kentucky, knew 
him well. sofus is an instance of those acci- 
dental likenesses which names bear and which 
have proved such fearful stumbling-blocks to 
weak philologists. It was the genuine name 
of the beautiful flats lying alongside of the 
Hudson River, where now Saugerties flour- 
ishes, but reappears in many a living Aesopus 
the fabulist! A similar accident made Pharaoh, 
the name of an Indian ‘“‘King’’ on Long Island, 
who knew nothing of the dynasty that ruled 
on the Nile. Who has not read that charming 
mournful poem of Mogg Magone, in which 
Whittier immortalised the old Sachem, called 
Mogg, who fell in Loverell’s War and whose 
helpless squaw and infant child were so bru- 
tally murdered at Norridgework—and yet how 
few recall his memory when meeting one of 
the many Moggs or Magones in Virginia? Of 
all such names once borne by Indian chief or 
squaw, Moncure—frequently spelt Montcour 
or Moncour—is perhaps the most remarkable. 
At the sound there rises before the mind’s eye 
the tragic scene of Queen Esther, as Cathérine 
Moncour was called, seated on what still bears 
the name of Esther’s Rock on the battlefield 
of Wyoming, brandishing her bloody toma- 
hawk and chanting the death song of her cap- 
tives, as she slew sixteen of them with her own 
hand! Twosons, bya Chief of the Six Nations, 
succeeded her, the elder of whom, André 
Moncour, served as a Captain in Virginia and 
here founded the family of the Moncures, ever 
prominent in her history. 
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When we turn to plain English names, we 
are surprised at the fondness with which our 
fathers seem to have taken them from the 
various Kingdoms of Nature. There is Bacon, 
Hog and Hogg, perhaps also Hoge; Bear and 
Barton, Beavor, sometimes fevor; Broc, a 
badger or an inferior horse, gives us Brock, 
Brockman, Brockenboro’, whilst Buck remains 
unchanged. The O. E. name for a strong 
horse, capyl, in Chaucer: capel, has given us 
Cabell; though a similar name, often spelt 
Kable and Cable, may come from the cable on 
board ship. The elk gives us Z/k, Elkin and 
Elkins, the fox remains Fox, and the badger 
lives as Gray. Lamb and Lyon or Lion are 
common names; the mastiff’s old name lives 
as Talbot, and the wolf as Wolf or Wolff, 
whilst its Latin form furnishes, from lupulus, 
Lepel and, it is claimed, Lovell and Lowell. 
Henshaw is taken from the young falcon, so 
amusingly concealed under the ‘“handsaw,”’ 
Pocock from the gorgeous peacock, and Hawk 
or Hawks from the bird. The bee, the bird, 
the emmet and almost every living creature 
must serve as a name. 

Other names of this class are taken from 
other sources. Thus Batley came from O. E. 
ball, the open space between wall and gate, 
and gerefa, the overseer, which made ball- 
gerefa, then ball-or bail-reeve and _ finally 
bailiff, as scyre-gerefa had made scyr-reeve 
and sheriff. Beachy claims to have been 
Beauchamp. still often written 
Boucher, was of old the man who killed the 
‘‘bouc,’’ the he-goat; hence Wiclife speaks 
of ‘“‘anything that is seled in bocheri’’ (the 
shambles) 1 Cor. X. 25, and a French historian 
says: ‘‘Le boucher était anciennement un nom 
glorieux’”’ (Saintfoix). Brandreth comes from 
burnderthe, the iron tripot over the fire, on 
which pot or kettle was suspended. Childer 
and Childers are but the old plural of child, 
now doubled into child-er-en; Clark is the 
same as our clerk, from clericus. Coke is only 
a variety of Cook, but Craddock is traced back 
to Caradoc, and by some bold spirits even to 
Caractacus. Dal/am was originally Daleham, 
the home in the dale, whilst Fair has developed 
into Fairfax, not as often stated, the fair face, 
but from feacs, hair: the fairhaired. Fetis 
meant in A.-S. well made or well done, and 
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reminds us pleasantly of her who, Chaucer 
tells us, ‘‘French she spake full, fair and 
fetysly.’’ Fowles, the same as the French 
Feuillet, is simply the same word (feuilles) 
anglicised; hence the canting arms of the 
family, consisting of three leaves. Fry and 
Frye recalls A.-S. freo, our free, and hence 
often enlarges into Freeman. Haldeman is 
the man who holds (healde) the plough and 
Harman has lost a letter from Hardman, and 
often degenerates into Harmon. Harold is 
the same as Hera/d from A.-S. here-weald. 
Hooker is derived from the coasting vessel so 
named after its Italian model, knownas “‘urca.’’ 
Kemper was the man who combs, for cempan 
meant to comb, and Camper is quoted as pec- 
trix. It is perhaps in vain to seek for a con- 
nexion between lecherous and the honored 
name of Letcher, but in Prentis we see clearly 
the surviving part of Apprentice. Preston has 
its origin like the Pres¢er (John) and kindred 
designations in the fragment which now repre- 
sents the mpe6firepos, the Elder, of the early 
Church, which has also given us Priest and 
kindred names. Sinker is evidently a Dutch 
or Norwegian form of the German Schenke, 
as the Court official there was called, who at 
the Conqueror’s court was proudly called, Le 
Despenster, the dispensator, and now Spencer 
or Spenser. Tucker owes double allegiance, 
first to the river Toucques near Abbeville, 
whence the manufacture of cloth was first 
brought to Bristol, laying the foundation of the 
wealth of that thriving town and adjoining 
shires. Already in the Statutes of Philip and 
Mary (1555) clothworkers are called 7uckers 
and their mills: Tucking Mills. The name of 
Winder, much abused of late, seeks its origin 
in Wind-door, which in Erasmus’ preface to 
St. Luke is mentioned as Glaze-windores. 


Among odd sounding names which more or 
less frequently occur in Virginia, the following 
may be noticed either on account of their own 
oddity or their history. Ashkettle dates from 
the days when the Danes invaded England 
and brought with them the name of one of 
their deities, Asketil, which soon assumed the 
absurd, modern form. Bacon came from O.E. 
bace, the back of a pig, in O.G. bacho. Be- 
sant, the name of a distant kinsman of the 
popular novelist, was once a gold coin, called 
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Byzantium from the place of its coinage, whilst 
Byzantium albi wasa Silver Besant. Brocken- 
borough contains the badger’s old name broc, 
which survives in the simpler name of Brock. 
Bumphin, proudly born by more than one 
Southern family, is derived from Dutch boom, 
our beam and the German Baum, with the 
usual addition of kin by means of an inorganic 
p. Strangely enough the same expression is 
found in other idioms, corresponding to our 
blockhead; such is the Spanish Juez de palo 
and the German Holzkopf. Casenove, a well- 
known name in Virginia, was originally Cas- 
tisnovo, in Corsica Casanova, and thus corres- 
ponding to the Newcastle of our day. In 
France it appears as Cassenove (Meurthe). 
That Christmas became a name is generally 
attributed toa child born on that auspicious 
day, going hand in hand with Zaster. The 
sneering Do/dittle has long lost its meaning, 
being a corruption of de I’hétel, but not so 
Drinkwater in these temperance-days, when 
it delights enthusiasts to point out the respect 
paid in Italy to Bevilacqua and in France to 
Boileau, both of which mean the same. Lider 
has nothing in common with old, but is derived 
from the Alder or Elderbush, originally Holder 
and akin to Hu/da, the good mother of Scan- 
dinavian mythology, whose children are the 
elves and~fairies of our day. That poor Dr. 
Fell was not liked better, is natural with those 
who remember the identity of his name with 
felon and villain. Freemason is a corruption 
of frere magon, as Goodluck is made from 
Guthlac, the Dane, whose name survives in 
Guthlac’s (now Goodluck’s) Close in Norwich. 
Goodloe is but a shortened form. Gofoded is 
said to bea playful corruption of Goodbed. 
Grigsby is Graeg’s bye, Grag’s dwelling, and 
has also given us Gregg and Griggs. Haw- 
thorn, famous in New England and by no 
means unknown in Virginia, has its origin in 
names like Haw and Haws, from Old Saxon 
haeg or haw, and has from olden times been 
associated with enchantment, since Merlin was 
betrayed sitting under a bush of that kind. 
Hogarth is one of the many names formed by 
the aid of Anglo-Saxon Garth, the same as 
garden and yard, an enclosure, like Afpp/e- 
garth and others. ‘‘Hogart,’’ ‘Thou, I hear, 
a pleasant rogue art,”’ said Swift of him in his 
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clever satire The Legion Club. Hogshead, an 
effort to give an English meaning to the Ger- 
man measure of an Oxhoft, has no connexion 
with hog orhead. Hod/iday, often spelt Hod/a- 
day, was the well-known war cry of an old 
Gaelic family of Annandale, to whom every | 
day was holy that was spent in invading the 
borderland and ravaging the Southern neigh- 
bour! Xef¢tle again is not the useful vessel of 
our household, but the Old English cyteling, 
a little kitten, the Roman Catulus? KXeeéle 
and KXeetling are the same. Hotchkiss was 
originally Hodgkins, but where Sir Thomas 
Leatherbreeches procured his name, does not 
appear. Luckiday may be a corruption of the 
Spanish name Lucada, still in use, but is more 
likely connected with ZLofi, the Evil One of 
Northern Mythology. Meriwether explains 
itself and is a joyous name, while Moss may 
be a disguise of Moses, or a name taken from 
lowly moss, or thirdly, owe its origin to Spanish 
Mozo, the Latin mustus, a boy. Oldmixon, 
originally Old Mike’s son, is the descendant of 
old Michael on one side of- the house and of 
Anglo-Saxon mycle, much (mickle Scot:) on 
the other side. Other forms of the same kin 
are Michie, Meeks, Mickleham, Mitchel &c 
Oliphant has tempted even scholars to seek 
the origin in the Greek word, that has given 
us our Elephant, but the true ancestor is the 
O. Saxon olfend, which was the name of the 
Camel. The curious form of Parater, surviv- 
ing as a name, has become obsolete in its old 
meaning as paratre, while the corresponding 
word, mardtre is still in use, but not asaname. 
Pocock can be traced back to Peacock, but is 
not akin to Bocock, the beau cog of the French. 
Popkiss is most likely a mere absurdity, formed 
from some unmeaning word, which thus ob- 
tained a vague signification. Budd (bud) be- 
comes occasionally Rosebud, while Rosewell, 
almost peculiar to the Page family, the name 
of an old family seat in England, became the 
name of a new seat on one of the great estu- 
aries of Virginia. Rountree was originally the 
Rowan-tree (sorbis aucuparia) on which of old 
runes were carved, and which later on gave 
the name of run-stafa to the staff on which 
tallies were cut, which in turn gave way to the 
boc-stafa, the German ABuchstade of our day. 
Shakespeare and Shakelady require no com- 
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mentary. S#ipwith, another common Virgi- 
nia name, brought from the old country, traces 
its history to the youngest son of Robert Stute- 
ville (Zstoteville of our day), who left a so 
called place to follow the conqueror and was 
richly rewarded for his services. Stabback 
and Standfast are Puritan names, rarely occur- 
ring here, though numerous in some of the 
Western shires of England. Thorowgood was 
thus spelt in 1704, when that paragon of men 
first appears on this Continent. Timberlake 
is the genuine Timberleg, a wooden-legged 
veteran at Greenwich even now in slight dis- 
guise. The first 7ro//ope was simply aslattern, 
this being the meaning of the word, but the 
English sounding 7wopenny derives its origin 
from Flemish Tupigny. Wagstaffand Wigfall 
are probably accidental forms of unmeaning 
names, which thus became vaguely intelligible 
to the unlearned. 

Many such names owe their origin to mere 
freaks of men or caprices of parents at the 
baptismal fount. Not unfrequently a Bishop 
delights in having his boy christened Arch and 
the unlucky creature remains for life Mr. Arch 
Bishop ; thus arose Messrs: Royal King, Green 
Leaf, Christmas Day, Tempest Sleet, Bull 
Frog, Sea Gull, Sing Song and others. Virgi- 
nia can boast of a distinguished divine called 
Tiberius Gracchus Jones, a companion name 
to Junius Brutus Booth. The census of 1870 
reported the names of five children in one 
family as being Jmprimis, Finis, Appendix, 
Addenda (the first daughter) and Zrraéa (the 
second daughter and, luckily, the last child! 


Curious transformations produce at times 
perplexing resemblances. Such are the Latin- 
sounding names like Bacchus, which led the 
witty divine of that name to adorn the entrance 
to his parsonage with a delicately carved vine, 
although he, the scholar, knew full well how 
to trace his pagan name to the homely Bake- 
house (bacc-hiis) of his Saxon forefathers. 
Thus also Malthus, Loftus and Duffus owe 
their origin to simple Malt-house, Loft-house 
and Dove-house. Major and Minor sound 
Latin to all ears, but the former is originally 
maire (more) from which we also have Mayor, 
Mair and German Mayer. Minor, on the other 
hand comes, in Virginia, from a German family 
of Meiner, which by Act of Ass: Va. 1658 was 
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naturalised ‘with other Dutchmen.’’ How 
dangerous such resemblances in sound are, 
shows the fact that the same Act already men- 
tions a Winer Dowdas and a Dowdas Minor! 
An equally instructive change is that which a 
German name Latfeiner, meaning a ‘‘Latin’’ 
scholar, like our English Clerk, underwent in 
Virginia. It branched off, as in England, into 
Latimer, but soon disappeared under the 
French guise of Louis La¢ané, first mentioned 
in 1700, as the proprietor of lands in Essex Co. 


A like source of confusion arises from the 
numerous cases in which men have indulged 
in an Alias. The great Captain Smith opens 
the series by stating (Hist. of Va. I. 237) ‘“‘with 
other seamen ships as Captaines arrived Rat- 
cliffe, whose right name [as is sayd] was Sick/e- 
more,’’ while his successor Stith is quoted as | 
saying ‘‘Sicklemore alias Ratcliffe.’’ The 
family of Exroughty is uniformly called Derédy, 
the alias they have always used. Oldmixon 
(I. 482) speaks likewise of a ‘‘Le Serrurier, 
alias Smith’’ as a member of the High Com- 
mission Court appointed by James II. When 
Edward IV. made (Irish Stat. Edw. IV. c. 3, 
1765) all Irishmen to take English names, many 
of the former kept their old name by the side 
of the new, and produced thus great confusion. 
The Irish Cardy became an English Sinclair, 
McQuilkin a Wilkinson and O’Malley a Mallet. 
O’Dulainé exchanged for Dulanee, Dulany, 
Delany and even Delane; Macarthy reappeared 
as McArthur, McVicker as McVicar and Mc- 
Gowan, in literal translation as Smithson. 

It need hardly be added that vanity and 
affectation have played mischief with names 
as well as with other parts belonging to our 
outward appearance. Hence the ridiculous 
shapes assumed by the most familiar appella- 
tions when owned by actors and eccentric 
men; Fyshe, Smythe and Smeethe, Tayleure, 
Yonge, Broun and Brune, Martyn and Martine. 
Thus a Captain Francis Emperoure is already 
mentioned in Acts of Ass: Va. March 162%. 

Nor can much importance be attached to 
names which owe their origin to a mere acci- 
dent. Thus Thomas a Becket has come down 
to us with a name derived from the decguet, 
the woodpecker which served as sign of his 
father’s house in Cheapside. John of Botte- 
ville, who resided at one of the Inns of Court, 
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became thus known as John ‘at the Inne,”’ 
which in course of time congealed into Thynne. 
Famous Dr. Thomas Magnus was orginally 
named Tom Among Us by the merry folks 
who found him a deserted and exposed child 
at Newark on Trent. 
M. SCHELE DE VERE. 

University of Virginia. 


DANTE TEXT-CRITICISM. 
1.— Vita Nuova, Cuap. I. 


In the first chapter of the Vita Nuova isa 
passage, of which, so far as I know, no one has 
yet given a satisfactory explanation. Dante, in 
speaking of his first meeting with “‘the glorious 
lady of his mind,”’ says “‘la quale fu chiamata 
da molti Beatrice, 7 guale non sapeano che si 
chiamare.’’ The difficulty is in the last clause. 
MS. W. reads ch’essi chiamare, which Boéh- 
mer alters into ch’essi chiamaro (=what they 
called), in which both the essi and the chiamaro 
are unnatural. Trivulzio proposes che s? chia- 
mare, and would translate, me savaient que 
l’appeler ainsi. Here both the si (for cos?) and 
the absence of the Za (chiamarla) are suspicious, 
even if the meaning were satisfactory, which 

‘it is not. To say that ‘‘many called her Bea- 
trice, who_only knew to call her so,’ seems a 
pointless remark. Fraticelli at one time pro- 
posed to read ¢ guali non sapeano, etc., trans- 
lating ‘‘and some did not know;”’ but he after- 
wards withdrew this proposal. Rossetti, after 
saying that the words literally méan ‘‘who was 
called Beatrice by many who knew not how 
she was called,”’ seeing that this gives a wrong 
meaning, renders ‘“‘by many who knew not 
wherefore.”’ 

Plainly, the whole difficulty lies in the last 
words, che st chiamare, which several people 
have supposed might mean ‘how she was 
called,’’ or ‘‘how to call her.’’ But neither of 
these translations is possible. The former 
would require che (come?) si chiamasse, the 
latter, come chiamarla, or, admitting the s7, 
as an ethic dative, come chiamarse/a. Non 
sapeano che si chiamare can mean only, ‘knew 
not what to call themselves,’ and even then the 
position of the si would be remarkable, as 
well as the use of che for come. 

In my belief, the whole difficulty has arisen 


from the ambiguity of the word sz. Dante, I 
believe, wrote sie. But sie may be used either 
for sia (see Scartazzini’s note to Jnfer., 
XXXIII, 10) or for s?, (che parlavan sie, Purg., 
XXIII, 8), which in MSS. was written without 
the accent. If we read ste, the passage will 
mean, ‘‘who was called Beatrice by many,who 
did not know what calling is.”” Here che and 
not come is the proper word. But what is the 
meaning of this translation? Dante, who al- 
most always explains himself, shall tell us. In 
chap. xiii of the Vita Nuova, we read: ‘‘Lo 
nome d’Amore é si dolce ad udire, che impos- 
sibile mi pare che la sua operazione sia nelle 
pitt cose altro che dolce, conciossiacosaché 7 
nomi seguitino le nominate cose, siccome é 
scritto, Nomina sunt consequentia rerum.”’ 
Names follow the things named. Those who 
called Dante’s lady Beatrice, without knowing 
this, did not know what naming is. The mean- 
ing of the passage in question, then, is: who 
was called Beatrice (z.¢., she that bringeth 
blessedness) by many who did not know that 
names follow, or are consequents of, things— 
that names of things tell their true nature. 
That Dante did not stand alone in this belief, 
every one knows, who is familiar with the 
ancient, long-continued controversy as to 
whether names were due to nature (gu6e7) or 
convention (§¢6¢7). See Lersch, Die Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten, Pt. 1; Steinthal, Gesch. 
der Sprachwiss. bei den Griechen und Romern, 
pp. 72 sqq.; Scholia to Berlin Aristotle, p. 103. 
That Dante knew something of this controversy 
is shown by his Latin quotation. 
2— Convivio, I, vii, 40 sqq. 

Few passages in Dante have given so much 
trouble as the following: ‘‘Ancora é la obbe- 
dienza con misura, e non dismisurata, quando 
al termine del comandamento va, e non pit 
oltre; siccome la natura particolare é obbe- 
diente all’ universale, quando fa trenta due 
denti all’ uomo, e non pit né meno; e quando 
fa cinque dita nella mano, e non pid né meno; 
e obbediente alla giustizia comanda al 
peccatore.’’ The last clause has_ hitherto 
seemed almost hopelessly corrupt. Witte pro- 
poses to read: e l’uomo 2 obbediente alla 
giustizia guando fa quello che comanda la legge, 
enon pi n2meno. This is notan emendation, 
but a gratuitous reconstruction, such as any- 
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body could make. 
esced in by both Fraticelli and Giuliani. I 
think the initial corruption lies in the word 


Nevertheless, it is acqui- 


peccatore, which some copyist wrote for ipera- | 


tore, thatis, imperatore. Therest of the clause 


was then altered so as to give some sort of | 


meaning compatible with the change. 
preceding clauses show the form which this 
clause must have had. 


The | 


It must have read: E | 


l’'uomo é obbediente alla giustizia, quando fa. 
So much is certain, and the rest at once sug- | 
gests itself—quello che comanda |’imperatore | 


(or, possibly, il comando dell’ imperatore). 


How exactly this expresses Dante’s earnest | 


belief may be seen by comparing Conv. VI, iv, — 
55 sqq. ‘‘Chi a questo ufficio @ posto, é chia- | 


mato Jmperatore; perocché di tutti i coman- 
datori egl’ € Comandatore; e guello che egli 
dice, a tutti 2 legge, e per tutti dee essere 


ubbedito, e ogni comandamento da quello di | 
costui prende vigore e autorita.’’ Compare | 


Paradiso, XXVII, 140 sq. 


**Pensa che in terra non é chi governi, 
Onde si svia l’umana famiglia.” 


Cf. also Conv. IV, xvii, 47 sqq. 


Davipson. 
Orange, N. J. 


ODINS NAME Sanngetal. 


Von den vierzig verschiedenen 
welche sich Odin in Grimnismal selbst beilegt, 


Namen, | 


hat ein jeder seine besondere Bedeutung; die — 


meisten verweisen auf irgend einen Mythus. 


Mehrere dieser Namen sind uns heute dunkel, | 


weil der betreffende Mythus verloren gegang- 
en ist; die meisten wurden von den Sprach- 
forschern erklart, doch gar manche dieser 


Erklarungen muss uns als an den Haaren — 


herbeigezogen vorkommen. Nehmen wir, 
zum Beispiel, den Namen Sanngetal. Jakob 
Grimm erklart denselben nicht, fiihrt ihn in 
seiner Mythologie garnichtan. Verschiedene 
altnordische Glossarien deuten den Namen 
von sann=‘‘ wahr’’ und meinen, derselbe be- 
deute ‘‘das Wahre wollend oder suchend.”’ Wie 
die Herren es mit ihrem Sprachgewissen ver- 
einbaren kénnen, aus getal oder getall, wollend 
oder suchend herauszudeuten, ist mir uner- 
klarlich.—Hier eine andere Auslegung. Ich 
nehme an, dass in dem Originale, aus welchem 
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die verschiedenen massgebenden Edda—Hand- 
schriften das Grimnismal copirt haben, sich 
ein Schreibfehler befand, indem der Ab- 
schreiber oder Sammler dieser Urschrift schon 
den Sinn des Wortes nicht mehr verstand und 
glaube, dass dasWort Sangeta/ heisst und heis- 
sen muss; dasselbe bedeutet Garbenzahler von 
Sange, nd. die Garbe, oder der Aehrenbii- 
schel. Das Wort ist ahnlich gebildet wie das 
hochdeutsche Riidbezah/, welches bekanntlich 
einen Riibenzadhler bedeutet. Odin nennt sich 
Sangetal, weil er die Garben oder Aehrenbii- 
schel zahlt, die von den Bauern fiir sein Ross 


Sleipni auf dem Felde stehen gelassen werden. 


Der Brauch von einem Roggen oder Gerstenfel- 
de an einer Ecke einen Biischel Aehren stehen 
zu lassen, besteht noch heute in Norddeutsch- 
land und zieht sich bis nach Thiiringen und der 
Maingegend ; ich selbst habe ihn als Kind vor 
einem Menschenalter in Deutschland beobach- 
tet. Nicolaus Gryse schildert in seinem 1593 in 
Rostock erschienenen ‘* Spegel des Antichris- 
tischen Pavestdoms’’ folgenden mecklenbur- 
ger Erntebrauch: “Ja, im Heidendom heb- 
ben for Tid der Arne de Meiers dem Afgade, 
Woden umme god Korn angeropen, denn wenn 
de Roggenarne geendet, heft men up den 
letzten Platz eins idern Veldes einen kleinen 
Ord unde Humpel Korns unafgemeiet stan lat- 
en, datsiilve baven an den Aren drevoldigen 
tosamende gesch6rtet unde besprenget. Alle 
Meiers sin darumme her getreden ; ere Héde 
vom Koppe genamen, unde ere Seisen na der 
siilven Wode unde geschrenke dem Korn. 
busche upgerichtet und hebben den Woden- 
diivel dremal semplik liid averall also angero- 
pen unde gebeden : 
Wode, hale dinem Rosse nu Voder, 


Nu Distel unde Dorn, 
Tom andern Jar beter Korn! 


welker afgédischer Gebruk im Pavestdom 
gebleven. Daher denn ok noch an dissen 
Orden der Heiden gewanet, bi etliken Acker- 
liiden solker avergelévischer Gebruk in Anrop- 
inge des Woden tor Tid der Arne gesporet 
werd.” 


Jakob Grimm sagt: ‘‘ Ich habe mir erzihlen 
lassen, dass auch im Oldenburgischen, in der 
Gegend von Kloppenburg, die Erntenden ein 
Stiick Halme auf dem Acker nicht abschneiden 
und darum tanzen. Vielleicht wird noch jetzt 
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ein Reim dazu gesungen, sicher geschah es 


.ehemals.”’ 


Miinchhausen erzahlit in Bragur V1. I., 21-24 
folgenden Erntebrauch aus dem Schaumbur- 
gischen: ‘‘zu Schaaren von zwolf, sechzehn 
zwanzig Sensen zieht das Volk aus zur Mahd, 
es ist so eingerichtet dass alle am letzten 
Erntetag zugleich fertig sind, aber sie lassen 
einen Streifen stehen, den sie am Ende mit 
einem Schlage hauen k6nnen, aber sie fahren 
nur zu Schein mit der Sense durch die Stoppel 
als hatten sie noch zu mahen. Nach dem 
letzten Sensenschlag heben sie die Werk- 
zeuge empor stellen sie aufrecht und schlagen 
mit dem Streek dreimal an die Klinge. Jeder 
trépfelt von dem Getranke, das er hat, es se! 
Bier, Branntwein oder Milch etwas auf den 
Acker, trinkt selbst, unter Hiiteschwingen, 
dreimaligem Anschlag an die Sense und 
dem laute Ausruf, Wold! Wold! Wold! Die 
Weibsleute klopfen alle Brotkrumen aus 
den K6rben auf die Stoppeln. Jubelnd und 
singend ziehen sie heim. _ Funfzig Jahre friiher 
war ein Lied gebrauchlich, das seitdem ausge- 
storben ist und dessen erste Strophe lautete : 


Wold! Wold! Wold! 

Hivenhiine weit wat schiit, 
Jiimm hei dal van Hiiven siit. 
Vulla Kruken un Sangen hit hei, 
Upen holte wisst mannigerlei : 
Hei is nig barn und wert nig old 
Wold! Wold! Wold! 


In dieser Strophe ist die vierte Verszeile zu be- 
achten, die von ‘‘ vollen Kriigen und Graben’”’ 
(Sangen) handelt ; sowohl die niederdeutschen, 
als friesischen Wo6rterbiicher enthalten das 
Wort Sange fiir Garbe oder Getreidebiischel 
Dasselbe ist aber weder im Altnordischen, noch 
in einer skandinavischen Sprache zu finden. 
Der Name Sangetal hat sich sogar als Fami- 
lienname in Deutschland erhalten. Bis um 
die Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts lebte in der 
Oberpfalz eine adlige Familie, Stor von Senge- 
tal; schon der Name Stor zeigt den nord- 
deutschen Ursprung der Familie. Dass der 
Name urspriinglich Sangetal lautete, geht aus 
dem Umlant hervor. Wenn meine Auslegung 
richtig ist, dann wird dadurch bewiesen, dass 
auch die Gédtterlieder der Edda deutschem 
Boden entwachsen sind. 


EDWARD F. Leyu. 
Baltimore. 


NOTES ON THE Andreas. 


Although the following notes have primary 
reference to Baskervill’s edition: of this Anglo- 
Saxon poem, the numbering of the lines is, 
for obvious réasons, according to Grein. 

1. Hwetwé zefrunan.—The metre requires 
sefrinon, or zefrunnon. doubtful whether 
the grammarians are right in assuming in this 
case compensative length of the vowel, since 
that would yield a form for which a feeling 
could hardly have existed. /rinne, frinnen- 
dum and frunnon cited by Sievers (Beitr., IX, 
282), and f/renz, frunzon, favor the belief that 
the vowel was, at least for some time, kept 
short in the pret. pl., the quantity of the lost z 
falling to the share of the remaining consonant. 

4. Anéotan.—Read hneotan, as required by 
the metre. Grein records an erroneously con- 
structed infinitive Andfan; the Bosworth-Toller 
Dictionary transmits the same. Grein’s note 
to the text is better: “‘hneotan=hniton,’’ but 
from his similar treatment of scionon Béow. 
303, S. v. scdnan, and note to the text, we can 
only infer that he held such forms in some 
doubt. The matteris simple enough: Aneotan 
(=hneoton), scionon, like riodun, griopun, to 
which is to be added geweotan (the manuscript 
reading according to Kluge, Engl. Stud., X, 
118) Andr. 802, are all the result of u-um/daut in 
the pret. pl. of the first ablaut class. 

24. feorran cumenra.— These words are 
clearly to be joined into a compound (cf. feor- 


.rancumene Béow. 361; Kluge, Beitr., IX, 188). 


51. dbréoton.—The infinitive bréatan is to 
be stricken from the dictionaries. The pre- 
terits in éo are the result of a confusion with the 
reduplicating class, and should have received 
notice in Sievers’ Grammar, § 384, 2. 

145. Awes him beorht cyning.—It must be 
kept in mind that the manuscript has wes; 
that Awes, therefore,which has given Lohmann 
and Zupitza (Anglia, III, 126 and 369) so much 
trouble, is but an editorial figment. Nowsince 
w and }, letters of close resemblance in Anglo- 
Saxon writing, are abundantly confused by the 
scribes, we have but to read pas, and all diffi- 
culty vanishes. In like manner the scribe has 


1 Andreas: A Legend of St. Andrew; edited with critical 
Notes and a Glossary, by W. M. Baskxervitt, A.M., Ph.D. 
Based on the Manuscript. (Part 1: Text and Notes). Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co., 1885. 
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given us séo0ad (1. 64), for séowad, as is shown 
by Béow. 1. 406. Baskervill’s note on seodad 
may therefore be passed over. 

301—303. Nabbe ic faced zold, etc.—Bas- 
kervill’s note on feced is altogether astray; it 
is also unfairto Grimm. There is no ground 
for controversy; the poet wrote feted here, just 
as in line 478; ¢ and ¢ in Anglo-Saxon writing 
are marked by a comparatively slight differ- 
ence; careless scribes got them mixed often 
enough; the Andreas scribe did so not only in 
this instance, but also in line 332 where, in 
sceattas the ¢ is reported to be ‘‘a correction 
from ¢.’’ It may be of interest to observe here 
the ingenious appeal to this confusion of ¢c and 
¢# made by Storéh (Ags. Nominalcomposita 
p. 67) in assuming that contains the 
element ‘causa.’ 


This passage of three lines has, from other 
considerations, occasioned considerable com- 
ment. Kluge (Beitr., IX, 191) sees in them an 
argument for the generic use of sceattas, a few 
lines above. Holtbuer (Anglia, VIII, 28) calls 
attention to what he regards a non-Cynewulf 
construction in the five accusatives and the 
three genitives which, in his view, are here in 
regimen with m@dde. It remained for Schréer 
(Engl. Stud., X, 121) to say that /andes does 
not well fit into the passage, and may be due 
to a blunder, leaving /ocenra béaza to be con- 
strued with wira in limiting zespann. A 
parallel in the Béowulf (I. 2996), /andes and 
locenra béaza, has not been drawn into the 
discussion. Sievers (Beitr., X, 314) regards it 
as corrupt. Metrically, as it would seem, 
landes and, and landes ne, respectively, are to 
be eliminated; at least the justification, or the 
correction, of the one verse involves that of 
the other. 


305. pdér hé on bolcan set.—Baskervill 
had done well in giving a note on this interest- 
ing construction (see Sievers’ Heliand p. 507, 
and Beitr., IX, 137). 

483. ést wyrdest—The demands of the 
metre (Beitr., X, 517) confirm the true reading 
éste, as urged by Grein (Germania, X, 423), 
and by Zupitza (Anglia, III, 369 f.). 

489. tu and ni.—This verse being too short 
by one syllable, I would suggest bd tu and nu. 


496. beatad brim stedo.—According to the 
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best doctrine of metre brim stzdo must be 
taken together as a compound ; deaZad is there- 
fore plural. Baskervill’s entire note may be 
cancelled, for preatad, there cited, is the 
normal form; and zanzad (1. 890) is a plural, 
the construction looking to the implied sense. 


516. frécne zeféran.—This collocation is of 
interest as furnishing a check upon Sievers’ 
note on line 1692 of the Béowulf (Beitr., IX, 
140); we here have evidence that compels us 
to see in zeférdon a verb, and not, as Sievers 
would suggest, a substantive. 


523. wuldres fylde.—The punctuation and 
the reading of Grein’s text is to be accepted. 
A passage in the Crist may be cited: 


Cr. 406f. pu eart weoroda god! 
Sorpon pi zefyldest foldan and rodoras, 
wizendra hléo, wuldres pines, 
helm alwihta! 


549 f. is zesyne, sdwla nerzend, 
pet ph pissum hysse hold zewurde, 
ond hine zeongne zeofum wyrdodest, 
wis on zewitte ond wordcwidum. 


The last line offers obscurities for which 
light is furnished in a passage from the poem 
entitled, B# Monna Creftum, li. 8 f.: 


Ne éniz pes earfotséliz 

mon on moldan, ne pas medspédiz 
lytelhydiz ne pas lethydiz, 

pet hine sé drzifa ealles bescyrze 
modes crefta od0e mezendéda, 

wis on zewitte od0e on wordcwidum, 
pi lés hé orméd sy ealra pinga, etc. 


We thus see that the Andreas poet has 
shortened his line by the omission of on before 
wordcwidum, and that om in the first half of 
the verse is the preposition, and not, as Grein 
proposed, a termination belonging to wis; 
the agreement between these lines, excludes 
the possibility of any such difference of form 
and of interpretation as is found in Grein’s Glos- 
sary; wis,in these instances, is the same word. 
But what is this wis? The construction re- 
quires a substantive in its place, meaning wis- 
dom, and in the one instance the genitive, in the 
other the dative case. The form of these cases 
would be the same, namely wise, of which the 
vowel has either suffered elision before an- 
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other vowel, or by a misconception of the con- 
struction, or by mere carelessness, been 
omitted by the scribe. In line 575 of our 
poem the scribe has also written zi/, instead 
of zife. 

630. ond pé wyrda zehwére.—I\1 would 
change pé to béh (=péah), and so gain the ad- 
versative element required by the sense; (cf. 
Daniel, |. 515). 

770. weollon zewitte.—Sievers’ remark on 
this epic expression is worthy of mention; see 
Anglia, I, p. 579, note. 

820. berede.—Read herede, and then con- 
sult Beitr., X, p. 305 to find that the poet has 
been true to the requirements of his art. Bas- 
kervill’s note iS a failure; ‘‘soni mon wenep 
to don wel pet he dep al to cweade.”’ 


857. waldend weordode.—weordode is clear- 
ly wrong; the metre requires a compound, 
and the sense a limiting substantive. Grein’s 
emendation, werpéoda is in the right direc- 
tion; I prefer to read weoroda. 

892. pe fremde weordan.—l pro- 
pose to read: 


pe para fréan sceal fremde weordan. 


1015. xzeséon under sunnan. Syb wes 
zemdéne.—The reflexive force of zeséon, as 
observed by Kluge, is worthy of remark; it is 
also interesting to know that from this line 
light has been obtained for two passages in 
the Béowulf; see Beitr., IX, pp. 140, and 1go. 

1091. ponne hie pd behlidenan.—Grimm in- 
deed retained deh/idenan in the text, but added 
a note to show that it must be changed to 
belidenan. 


1183. tren ecgheard eadorgeard sceoran.— 
Napier’s proposed reading, ealdorzeard (An- 
glia, 1V, 411), has evidently escaped the edi- 
tor’s observation. 

1232. prédgmélum téon tornzenidlan.—In 
his Glossary Grein expresses the opinion that 
the alliteration here requires us to read ¢réz- 
mélum. It is, however, éon, in this case, that 
has the stronger logical stress. 


1254. Adliz heortan néh.—lI believe that néh. 


should be omitted from the text. It would 
seem to represent an earlier béh, which, by 
some mechanical blunder was repeated from 
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line 1252; in the manuscript from which our 
scribe copied, béh (or pbéah) of line 1252 may 
have been in a position from which the scribe’s 
eye easily transferred it into this verse, occu- 
pying the line just below. 


1379. sé be in médum tu.—The alliteration 
of the verse, no less than the sense, requires 
niedum or nédum ; the latter form is according 
to the dialect of the poem as may be seen in 
lines 115, 102, 1266, etc.; although it would 
seem that the scribe intended, in this instance, 
to write ~iodum, a form made possible by line 
158, wes him néod micel. This conjecture is 
supported by Elene, line 629, where swé méde 
is undoubtedly to be read swé niode; and by 
Ps. 90, 14 where niode, for méde of the MS., 
has been received into the text. 


1445. Jliclélan.—The verse being too short, 
we must read /ices /élan.(or /é/a), as in Guth- 
léc, 1. 670. 

1509. weter widryniz.—A twofold philo- 
logical moral may be extracted from the textual 
criticism of this verse. On the one hand, the 
manuscript reading widryniz, as now reported, 
confirms the conjecture of Grimm; and on the 
other hand we may observe how Dietrich 
(K. Z., XI, 423 f.) stoutly opposed this conjec- 
ture, upholding with admirable ingenuity 
widryncz, which was then supposed to be the 
form in the manuscript. 


1587. héofon swadrode.—The editors have 
of course been right in restoring the allitera- 
tion by adopting zeofon. Baskervill has no 
argument in favor of heofon,; to introduce a 
change in the sense with the second half-line, 
were in accordance with the best style of the 
Anglo-Saxon poet. A comma represents the 
strongest pointing that’ can be used after 
swadrode. 


1702. Achaia.—This is too short for a half- 
verse ; I would propose to read eft Achaia. 


In the preparation of a second edition Bas- 
kervill, it may be hoped, will seriously recon- 
sider most of his ‘‘critical notes.’’ There is at 
least one fact that an editor of an Anglo-Saxon 
poem may tranquilly take for granted, namely, 
that in the instance of every line he is dealing 


with alliterative verse. 
! 
James W. BRIGHT. 
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ACCENT COLLATION OF 
GENESIS B. 


The writer has recently examined with some | 
care the MS. Junius XI. inthe Bodleian Library | 
at Oxford. 

This MS., as is well known, contains only 
the poems commonly known as the Cedmon 
poems, now usually designated Genesis A., 
Genesis B., Exodus, Daniel, and soon. The 
writer will shortly publish some remarks on 
the MS., and will give a detailed and some- 
what minute collation of lines 235—851, usually | 
known as Genesis B. This collation will, of 
course, be based on Sievers’ text and, follow- 
ing Sievers, will disregard the MS. accents 
altogether. 

But the MS. has many accents and Thorpe, © 
in his well known edition, made an effort to 
reproduce them. His effort, however, was 
more praiseworthy than successful, and con- 
tains so many errors that a new collation, 
having special reference to accents only, may | 
be useful. The collation below is therefore 
given. The references are to Thorpe’s edi- 
tion, and those words only are given which | 
are incorrectly given there. 

In regard to these accents it will be well to 
note : 


I. Many of them are very faint inthe MS. 
One would suspect that some not now visible | 
have been worn away, and some may even > 
have been lost since Thorpe’s day. 

II. One cannot be sure that these accents 
are all in the same hand, nor that they were | 
inserted by the original scribe. Yet the writer 
leans toward the opinion that they may fairly | 
be considered original. 

III. In combinations of ea and as ongéan 
and spéon, the accent is placed in the collation | 
ever the same letter as in the MS. In some | 
cases the accent is between the two letters in 
the MS. and it is impossible to decide for which | 
letter it was intended. In such case the mark | 
(A) is used in the collation. 


15. 19. @nne beam, | 
20. 
16. 18. his word. 
26. his. 
30. his  gesceop. | 
33. @enne. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


mod. 
him 
hwitne. 
gelic. 
dyran his. 
léte. 

hit him. 
leanes. 

stole. 

moa 
héte. 


rice. 


geworhte. 
hits. 

wundra. 
togyrwanne. 

stol. 

geong gordomes. 
hwy. 

rofe. 

mine. 

Ic wesan. 
redan on pis 
gehyrdae. 
ahebban. 
word. 
sinne. 
ded. 
gedelan. 
wite. 
ded. 
his. 
mane 
pa. 
hean stole. 
hete his. 

his mode. 
grund gesecean, 
wites. 

his hyldo. 

On dala. 
geferum. 


for. sceop. 


meran, 


wesan. 


rice. 


166. 
3- 
4. 
7. 
9. 
12. 
13. 
ms 
16. 
< 
20. 
22. 
23. ongéan. 
26. scene. _ 
27. hwit. 
4. peodne. 
3. géong (A). 
8. géd. . 
12. ofer modes. 
13. anes. 
15. 
17. 
28. 
30. 
31. 
34. 
35- 
m 4. 
7: 
9. 
10. 
17. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
30. 
3I. 
33- 
34. 
3- 
4. 
6. 
8. 
10. 
83 
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15. his ded and word. 
24. ge hwile. 4. t¢ minra, 
21. 2. wite. 10. gestelan. 
4. forman side 11. 
6. and sacum 13. beworpen wita. 
8. rices. 14. wraee. 
11. pe. 15. geleanian iJades. 
13. wite. 16. besyrede. 
14. hatne 17. geméarcod anne. 
24. word. 18. mén. 
27. bdtme. 19. Onlicnesse. 
22. 1. syres. 21. rice. 
2. ongéaton 23. @fre. 
12. hwi* tost 24. his sdme. 
12. héarran (A). 24. gebetan. 
12. léof. 2%. 3. Ne. 
19. ntobedd. 5. his  eddes. 
20. sceop naman. 7. mod onwe@een.- 
23. sdtan. 9. rice wé, 
a. (later hand). 10. gedon, 
24. swéartan. 10. for  leten. 
26. widnax. 11. his worde  bebéad. 
27. sdtén. 12. him mode. 
31. grundes. 13. Ais. 
34. for spéon. 14. secan. 
36. éalra. 15. grundas. 
23. 3. word. 16. us. 
5. héortan. 17. bearn. 
6. wutan. 20. péoden (A). 
7. wrad wite. ai. géara. 
g. is stde  peés. 22. rice. 
11. Aéan. 27. 2. gewéald ure. 
14. agan. 3. tid. 
18. botme. 4. leanum. 
15. ures rices. 5. mine gife. 
21. geméarcod. 6. his. 
27. minne. 7. minra, 
28. stol. ‘Io, ule. 
32. minra  hédnda. 12. him. 
32. gewéald. 18. rice. 
35. wesan ane. 19. welan. 
24. 2. tren. 24. pone. 
3. vided — sal. 28. is. 
9. tfan. 30. sar minum mode. 
15. sad, 51. minum 
18. gebundene. 36. word. 
22. wihte még. 28. 1. Jare. 
23. 2. ladran 
25. Aéardes  irenes. 3. hie. 
26. hate. 5. 518 wela 
30. minne tc wat 6. wite 
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tinwurolice. 
Sittan. 


wordum and dedum. 


fare. 

héarde. 

up padnon. 
mod. 

rice. 
gescbaft (A). 
géarone. 

. Ats. 

. fréo (A). 

bt twegin. 
bedrmas. 
utan. 

béarn. 
welan wawan, 
. gellic. 

“de. 

lifes. 

wesan. 

his ff. 
hean. 

beam. 

ber bitres. 
. bn witan. 
. yhles  godes. 
. gewan'd. 
beame. 


Sceolde beniman. 


deda. 
dréamas. 
beon dead. 
hwile. 

his. 

secan. 
Syre. 

is. 

hwile. 

lada. 


SS RS Re 


. faran sib. 


Ofetes. 


pin. 


mara, 


pin. 
. pin  sceuran. 
. pinum. 


dyrne. 
word pine ded. 
his. 


pin lf  sprecan. 
his. 


rice 


pinre sprece. 
leran. 
pé ——ipinum. 
pin. 

rice. 

stod. 

gehyrde. 

her. 


ic deades beam. 
sé his. 


worda ne wisna. 


pat bebead. 


his word. 
lare 


gelic bist. 


his. 
facen. 


weg. 
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8. his. 32. 1 
12. rice. 3. 
14. bi6 lean. 
16. her. 
17. fyre.. 12 
19. 22. 
23. 
25 24. 
7 28. 
II 33. 
23 33:..3. 
24 6. 
25 8. 
2 16. 
30. 17. 
2 19. 
3 23. 
9 25. 
13 27. byrd. 
14 28. wi 
18 35. 
26 34. 1. 
28 2. fare. 
32 5. boda. 
6. pinra. 
3 10 
12. 
II 16 
2 17. 
13. 
14. 23. min. 
15. 24. fe hyran. 
16. a@c ford faran. 
17. geleafan. 
18. up. 
19. his. 
a1. sinum. 
22. ; rice. 
23. his. . : 
24. boda, wif. 
28. beam. 35- rice. 
30. genam. inc pat. - 
35. worde. bod _—scipe. 
85 
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18. faran. g. lades. 
19. 11. gedad. 
wat. 14. his. 
23. mode. 24. Jad. 
24. minum. 40. 3. hefon rices. 
25. wif. 4. hwile. 
26. wordum hiran. u. for bead. 
27. his. 13. dearmes. 
29. pinum. 14. word. 
30. bam. 22. wid bradue. 
31. wite. 24. an. 
32. te. 25. ad. 
33. 26. Ais ber. 
34. pin. 29. for bead. 
36. 1. wide. 28. deades beam. 
3. geseon. 30. for 
4. stol. 31. lad. 
5. pines. 32. hete. 
g- his. 34. wac wifes. 
10. pinum wordum. 35. wordum. 
15. /are. 41. 1. Ais dare. 
16. ladan. 6. wordum. 
21. an. 7. terde  tacen. 
23. pine are. 9. his. 
24. lad. 16. his. 
32. worda. 17. ts. 
37. 4. 26. geongor dim. 
29. pines. 
8. minum. 30. Ais. 
37. gelic. 34. geseon. 
12. ~spéon. 42. 2. bewunden. 
19. /arum. 3. gesceop. 
20. /adan. 4 
22. deades beames. 14. Gehyran  rume. 
24. ded. 15. wide geseon. 
38. 1. word. 17. sidan. 
2. geseon. 19. gehyran. 
3. ladan. | 22. onbat. 
4. beswac. | 23. his 
6. daedum. 25. goda. 
7. hwitre. 29. his. 
17. wide. | 31. wordum. 
23. ut  geseon. | 32. gelic. 
25. gode. | 43. 6. stod. 
28. wordum. 10. néah. 
29. mine dare. a1. rices. 
30. scined. onfon. 
33. Awit. 31. for lerde. 
34. his. 35. wifa. 
39. I. minne. 29. gebod. 
3. mina, 44. 10. wif. 
8. his. 11. wordum. 
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17. mod genam. 51. 1. @fre. 
18. ladan, 
19. larum  hyrde. 5. wifa. 
20. dc wende. 11. wordum  pinum, 
22. wordum. 13. pinum. 
24. tacen. 18. cude, 
29. Ais. 19. Ats. 
31. wife. 26. deop. 
34. de. 34. nh ic mines. 
45. 4. for lor. 4. butu. 
6. 46 mete. 6. pisne, 
10. Aloh. 11. s@eton. 
14. nu te. 12. bidan, 
16. pinne. 17. “ic homan. 
20. unhyldo. 18. leafum. 
22. word. 20. héfdon. 
23. lare. Francis H. STODDARD. 
798. University of California. 
29. pinum. 
46. 2. pin mod. 
6. godlice. FRENCH FOLK-TALES.* 
17. mode. No department of study in recent times has 
19. ts  bedraf. had a more interesting history than that of 
20. pyr. popular tales, and none has been more fortu- 
24. stolas. nate in having thrown about it an adventitious 
27. pin interest which has vastly increased its scope 
47. 8. for lore. and charm. 
When the Grimm brothers began early in 
48. for the present century to collect the household 
er ’ tales of Germany, they were at first actuated 
‘+ wif, : bya pious desire to rescue from oblivion the 
. yt of. naive creations of the popular fancy. If, how- 
12. gered. ever, the only interest in popular tales had 
odie been that of ordinary entertaining literature, 
on. sateniee. they could never have become a subject of 
25. his. serious study to scholars, and by the time the 
30. bare. taste of the public had changed sufficiently to 
31. lic  haman. make these tales attractive to the general 
49. 19. rice. reader, they would ina large measure have 
27. word. perished. For the artless productions of the 
30. pis. popular imagination are like the delicate wild- 
31. bebead. flowers which retreat before advancing civili- 
7s 9M zation, and are now to be discovered only in 
17. hwilum. obscure nooks by the keen eye of the skilled 
18. scined. collector. Fortunately the Grimms in ex- 
27. wradmod. 
29. * Emmanvet Cosquin: Contes populaires de Lorraine 
comparés avec les contes des autres provinces de France et 
Ho # odan. des pays étrangers et précedés d'un essai sur l’origine et la 
33. minum. propagation des contes populaires européens. Paris, 1886, 
34. for  léred. Vieweg, 2 vols., 8vo, pp. LX VII, 290, 376. 
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amining their hoard of stories saw that many 
were already familiar to them, and were to be 
found in other lands; and although the ma- 
terial for comparison was scanty at that day, 
it soon became evident that popular tales as 
far as gathered were substantially the same. 
This was the time of the discovery of the rela- 
tion of the Indo-European languages to San- 
scrit and to each other, and what so tempting 
as to apply this theory to popular traditions 
and make our nursery tales with our mother- 
tongue a part of our original Aryan patrimony. 
It remained to account for their origin. Here 
again the original collectors saw that the motif 
of many a household tale bore a striking re- 
semblance to some familiar mythological 
story, and at once caught at the idea that 
popular tales were disintegrated myths. The 
comparative mythologists soon impressed into 
their service this now large contingent, and 
what these simple tales were made to do, the 
readers of Max Miiller, Sir George Cox and 
Prof. De Gubernatis know full well. In their 
learned pages all popular tales are sun-myths 
and express the ever-varying but ever-similar 
phenomena of nature. 

It was fortunate, as has already been said, 
that these tales were thus early invested with 
a pseudo-scientific character, as otherwise they 
would not attracted the attention of 
scholars, and been so eagerly collected. 
Gradually the field of collection was enlarged 
beyond the countries inhabited by the Aryan 
people, and to the surprise of students the 
tales were still the same. Zulu, Bushman, 
Ananzi, and Kaffir tales from Africa, Japanese 
and North American Indian stories, Egyptian 
and Eskimo, South Pacific and Samoyed, all 
contain plots and incidents more or less re- 
sembling those of our own familiar nursery 
tales. Clearly the theory of the primitive 
Aryan origin of household tales would not ex- 
plain this similarity and a new theory must be 
evolved. This has been done by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who is well-known to American readers 
for his charming poetry and essays, but who is 
much more than the versatile “¢#érateur, he is 
a profound student of mythology, and for 
many years has been interested in the ques- 
tion of the origin of popular tales. His theory 
of mythology may be found in the last edition 


of the *‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ and will be 
more fully exposed in a large work now ap- 
proaching completion. His theory of the 
origin of popular tales first appeared in essays 
scattered through periodicals and afterwards 
gathered into a delightful book, ‘‘Custom and 
Myth”’ (1884), and may be most conveniently 
found in an introduction to Mrs. Hunt’s trans- 
lation of ‘‘Grimm’s Household Tales,’ in 
Bohn’s ‘‘Standard Library”’ (1884). Mr. Lang’s 
theory of the origin of popular tales is, in 
brief, that ‘‘the peculiar and irrational features 
of myth and mdrchen are derived and inherited 
from the savage state of man, from the savage 
conditions of life, and the savage way of re- 
garding the world.’’ As to the diffusion of 
popular tales, he thinks: ‘‘it is impossible at 
present to determine how far they may have 
been transmitted from people to people and 
wafted from place to place, in the obscure and 
unmeasurable past of human antiquity, or how 
far they may be due to identity of human fancy 
everywhere.”’ Finally, as to the relation be- 
tween household tales and Greek or other 
civilized myths, Mr. Lang thinks that they 
occupy a middle place between the stories of 
savages and the myths of early civilizations. 


This theory, it must be confessed, is singu- 
larly attractive and plausible, but it is too 
soon to pronounce definite judgment upon it. 
Too few savage tales have yet been collected, 
nor has the question of the introduction of 
tales among savages by civilized conquerors, 
travellers, etc., been sufficiently investigated. 
The writer showed some years ago that the 
‘Uncle Remus’”’ stories were not unlikely in- 
troduced into Africa by the Dutch and brought 
to this country by slaves, and that myths col- 
lected on the Amazon among the Tupi Indians 
had been introduced there in the same way. 

While the question of the origin of popular 
tales is from its very nature a matter of pure 
hypothesis, that of their diffusion, it should 
seem, might be more rigorously demonstrated, 
and this is the object of a third great theory 
and the one held in the book under review. 
As the older literature of India became accessi- 
ble to scholars through the revival of Sanscrit 
studies, it was found to contain an enormous 
quantity of entertaining tales forming part of 
great collections often having an ethical aim. 
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It was soon seen that almost every popular 
tale of Europe had a counterpart in India, and 
a careful examination led some distinguished 
scholars, Benfey at their head, to believe that 
our household tales were brought from India 
within historical times by way of oral tradition, 
and especially by written literature in the 
shape of translations of the Oriental collec- 
tions. As far as the latter sources were con- 
cerned the theory was susceptible of docu- 
mentary proof, and has been shown to be 
correct in a very large and interesting litera- 
ture devoted to the subject. This theory does 
not attempt to account for the origin of these 
tales in India, and they may be supposed to 
have sprung up in accordance with either of 
the above mentioned theories, or to have been 
_ the conscious creation of the Oriental fancy, 
and later converted into a medium for ethical 
instruction. 


No matter which of these theories be adopted, 
it is clear that the study of popular tales is an 
interesting and profitable one, and fully worthy 
the attention bestowed upon it by scholars; 
and even if all the above theories be disproved 
popular tales will still remain the delight of 
childhood and the entertainment of maturer 
minds which have not entirely lost their pris- 
tine freshness. 

What has been said above will sufficiently 
.account for the great zeal displayed in late 
years for the collection of popular tales, and 
the great vogue just now enjoyed by their 
study. It should seem that little was left to 
do, and yet this is far from being the case. 
The scientific study of the subject beginning in 
Germany, it was only natural that the process 
of collection should there have been carried 
out in an exhaustive manner, and, in fact, 
there is scarcely a province or hamlet in 
Germany in which popular traditions of all 
kinds have not been carefully collected. In 
England but little has been done, and nursery 
rhymes and tales have almost entirely disap- 
peared before the advance of modern educa- 
tion. For it is unfortunately true that while 
an educated person may read with pleasure a 
nursery tale, he is not likely to remember or 
repeat it. In Italy until very recently nothing 
had been done to preserve these precious frag- 
ments of popular literature, but now thanks 
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to a host of trained collectors Italy has fur- 
nished a noble contribution to European folk- 
tales, Spain and Portugal have also exhibited 
lately much enthusiasm in this field and folk- 
lore societies and periodicals are rapidly dif- 
fusing an interest in the subject. 

France has been the most backward in col- 
lecting her own popular traditions, and for a 
reason which is interesting and characteristic. 
No country in Europe during the Renaissance 
broke so completely with its past literary tradi- 
tions as did France, in none did such a radical 
change of taste take place. ‘‘Before Malherbe 
came’”’ there was no literature worth remem- 
bering to the mind of the greatest critic of his 
age, and what interest could a literary circle 
imbued in the works of the Greek and Latin 
writers take in a nursery rhyme or tale? It is 
a remarkable proof of the soundness of mind 
of the greatest dramatic genius whom France 
has produced that he should at his day have 
recognized the sweet freshness of a popular 
refrain, and have seen that 

cela vaut bien mieux 

Que ces colifichets dont le bon sens murmure, 

Et que la passion parle 1a toute pure. 
But Moliére could not change the taste of the 
time, at best he could only ridicule it; and 
when Charles Perrault, nearly twenty-five years 
after the great dramatist’s death, published 
his ‘‘Contes de ma mére l’oye,’’ he did not 
sign them with his name, undoubtedly fearing 
that he would be ridiculed for such childish 
things. Nor did the great rage for fairy tales 
which followed upon Perrault’s book do any 
thing for popular traditions, for the stories of 
Mme D’Aulnoy and Mme de Beaumont re- 
sembled the genuine fairy tale somewhat as 
the artificial flower does the real. It took over 
a century of time and no less a revolution than 
that wrought by the Romantic movement to 
bridge over the chasm opened by the Renais- 
sance. Since then the French mind has been — 
slowly awakening to the consciousness of the 
treasures of popular tradition which the country 
once possessed, and of which, alas! much has 
already perished through neglect. 

The prejudice alluded to above at first limited 
the exertions of collectors to poetry, for the 
preservation of which even the government 
interested itself. So that now, as far as popu- 
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lar poetry is concerned, France is not far be- 
hind her neighbors. It is not so unfortunately 
with her popular tales, and until very recently 
there was scarcely a collection of any extent 
made with a scientific purpose. Within the 
last five years, however, a powerful impulse 
has been given to this study by scholars like 
Gaston Paris, Gaidoz, Rolland and others, and 
by periodicals like the ‘‘Romania’’ and ‘‘Mélu- 
sine,” the latter devoted exclusively to popular 
traditions. Finally we may mention the great 
enterprise of the firm of Maisonneuve which is 
to embrace the popular literatures of all na- 
‘tions, and of which over twenty volumes are 
already published containing folk-tales and 
other popular literature of Brittany, Normandy, 
Picardy, Alsace, Corsica, etc. 

Of all the collections heretofore made the 
one before us is unquestionably the most val- 
uable and interesting. Published in part in 
the ‘‘Romania’’ from 1876—1881, these tales 
attracted favorable notice by their pleasing 
character and by the scholarly notes with 
which each story was accompanied. This was 
a kind of work in which the Germans had 
previously had a monopoly, but M. Cosquin 
showed that he was not inferior to the best 
students in that field by the range and accuracy 
of his comparisons. A separate edition of the 
work has leng been desired and now appears 
in two handsome volumes with notable addi- 
tions to the stories and notes and with a valua- 
ble introduction on the question of the origin 
and diffusion of folk-tales. One of the peculiar 
features of the work is that ‘it represents the 
popular tales of a single town, Montiers-sur- 
Saulx, in the department of the Meuse, and 
were taken down exactly as they were recited 
by a young girl of the place to whom the larg- 
est part of the collection is due. This would 
at first seem to limit the interest of the work, 
but in fact it increases its value, for we may 
reasonably infer that the hundred and more 
tales in the book represent exhaustively those 
known in this particular place, so the work has 
the same sort of value as the complete cata- 
logue of the flora or fauna of a circumscribed 
locality. We may see from it what a contin- 


gent a single town is able to furnish, and what 
vast proportions would be assumed by any 
thing like a general collection of the tales of 
the whole nation. 


go 


The introduction contains a valuable résumé 
of the various theories of the origin and diffu- 
sion of popular tales, of which, as has already 
been said, M. Cosquin accepts the Benfey 
theory, as continental scholars generally do, 
always excepting Prof. De Gubernatis. The 
theory upheld in the introduction is fortified 
by two appendices, one containing a detailed 
account of the Buddhistic origin of the legend 
of Barlaam and Josaphat; the other the Egyp- 
tian ‘story of ‘‘The Two Brothers’’ (Maspéro, 
“Contes pop. de l’Egypte Ancienne,’’ p. 5). 
The legend of Barlaam shows conclusively the 
very important fact of the early communica- 
tion of legends, popular tales, etc., from the 
Orient to the Occident. The Egyptian tale re- 
veals the possibility of such communication 
between India and Egypt at a still earlier 
period. 

Then follow the French tales seventy-five in 
number, not including variants or nine stories 
given en résumé. Each story is accompanied 
by its variants where such have been discovered 
by the editor, and by comparative notes which 
often assume the proportion of veritable essays. 
The various methods of annotating popular 
tales may be roughly divided into three classes : 
first, a simple enumeration of the sources and 
imitations without distinction, as in Oester- 
ley’s edition of the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum”’ (Ber- 
lin, 1872); second, references to the sources of 
information concerning the story, or class of 
stories, or separate episodes, as in the writer’s 
“Italian Popular Tales’’ (Boston, 1885); and, 


third, enumeration of sources and imitations 


with analyses of the stories compared, as in 
Cosquin’s work, and R. Kohler’s notes to 
Campbell’s ‘‘West-Highland Tales”’ (in ‘‘Ori- 
ent und Occident,’’ vol. II). The first method 
is economical of space and affords a rapid 
survey of a particular story, but often leads to 
unnecessary labor in looking up resemblances 
which are slight, and above all does not indi- 
cate (except by a rough chronological arrange- 
ment) the important distinction between sources 
and imitations, a matter of greater interest, it 
is true, in schwanke than in mdrchen proper. 
The second method is a compromise between 
the two as to space, and is useful bibliographi- 
cally. The third is the true method where 
time and space permit, and M. Cosquin’s notes 
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are an admirable example of this method at 
its best. His range of reading is astonishingly 
wide, and he has not been slow to see the value 
of “‘savage’’ tales and those of the non-Aryan 
people. A list of works consulted forms a 
useful bibliographical index, but it is greatly 
to be regretted that the book contains no other. 
In a work containing such an enormous mass 
of references, some kind of a topical index at 
least is an absolute necessity, and every scholar 
who uses M. Cosquin’s book will be obliged to 
make one for himself. No better exercise 
could be recommended to the student of 
popular tales than to make an index of these 
volumes. A careful reading of the text and 
‘notes and their arrangement by topics and 
classes would be the best possible foundation 
for success in this department of study, which, 
judging from the ever increasing number of 
books, is rapidly growing in popularity at 
home and abroad. Certainly no more delight- 
ful field of study can be found for the American 
student, or one which offers so much fresh 
mater‘al. Allen’s ‘Slave Songs,’’ Harris’s 
“Uncle Remus’’ and Newell’s ‘‘Games and 
Songs of American Children’”’ were a revela-’ 
tion to most of us of what could be done in 
our very midst, and how much is still to be 
gleaned in the same field among the former 
slaves, and in the states once under the French 
and Spanish rule, to say nothing of the Indians, 
whose folk-tales have been so insufficiently 
collected. 

Let us hope that works like Cosquin’s will 
foster an interest in this fascinating study and 
lead to results which will redound to the credit 
of American scholarship. 


Cornell University. 


T. F. CRANE, 


Althochdeutsche Grammatik von WILHELM 
BRAUNE. Halle, Niemeyer, 1886. XVI, 
260 pages, 8vo. 


This is the fifth volume of the series of short 
grammars of the Germanic dialects, edited by 
W. Braune. The other volumes are Braune’s 
Gothic Grammar, Paul’s Middle High Ger- 
man (the second edition with a valuable syn- 
tax), Sievers’ Anglo-Saxon (translated and 
edited by Professor A. S. Cook), Noreen’s 
Old Norse. The Old High German Gram- 


gt 


mar had been half promised for the year 1882, 
in the author’s O/d High German Reader to 
which it forms a complementary volume. 


Anyone who has tried to teach beginners 
O. H. G., according to the sound methods of 
the younger school of philology and the 
principles and results reached during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, has hada hard task using 
the Hahn-Jeitteles grammar and reader, or 
Miilienhoff’s Sprachproben or Schade’s Lese- - 
buch and paradigms. The poor students were 
still more to be pitied, and doubtless envied 
their fellows who began Gothic with Braune’s, 
or English with Sievers’ books. 

Taking only the sections of this grammar in 
the largest type the beginner gets all, if not 
more than all, the essential facts and principles 
of phonology and inflection. But Braune’s 
best, most valuable and original work is in the 
Anmerkungen of which two-thirds if not three- 
fourths of every page is made up. 

This matter is for the advanced students and 
the Fachmann, who will miss far less than be- 
fore the exhaustive treatment of O. H. G. 
which we may look for, when Steinmeyer’s 
and Sievers’ collection and edition of O. H. 
G. glosses is completed. Braune’s grammar 
is larger than any of the others, for which no 
apology is necessary, when we take into 
consideration the great variety of O. H. G. 
dialects and their diversified consonant-sys- 
tems, incident to the so-called second shifting. 


My first impression was that there was too 
much comparative philology in the phonology, 
but since we have to go back to West Ger- 
manic at any rate and since Braune reasonably 
takes for granted that Gothic has been studied, 
the General Teutonic basis was the one to 
start from. Old Saxon has perhaps been drawn 
in oftener than was necessary. 

In the treatment of the dialects the chronol- 
ogy of the various developments of vowel and 
consonant receives special attention, which 
is a very valuable feature of the work. At the 
end of Chapter I, on the vowels of the stem- 
syllables, there is an ‘‘anhang’’ containing 
something general on these vowels. It would 
have been more practical to have given the 
general principles of ablaut and umlaut at the 
beginning of this chapter, and in what is now 
§ 50 the ablaut series without special reference 
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to nouns or verbs, as is done in the other 
grammars. Since in the second ablaut series 
au > ou is older than au > 6 before 4 and the 
dentals, § 46 should have preceded § 45 and 
for this reason on pages 230 and 231 the second 
division of Class I. should have been the first. 

The vowels of the syllables not under chief- 
stress are treated more fully and practically in 
§ 54-77 than in any other grammar. 


It is to be regretted that the terms Aarf and 
weich are still used. When I first found them 
in § 81, I was prepared for the ‘‘ stimmdose 
media’’ b, d, g, which was sure to turn up later. 
See § 103, § 163. As long as Sievers and Vie- 
tor identify the South and Middle German 
surd stops + voice glide (4, d, g,) as ‘‘soft’’ or 
‘* tonlose’’ ‘‘media’’ or ‘‘stimmlose lenis’? 
whatever name this ‘‘U/nding’’ may bear, the 
philologists will have them in their grammars. 
The only German authority in phonetics that 
agrees with Sweet and Storm is Krauter. 

If we were only rid of the terms /enis, fortis, 
media, tenuis, hard and soft! They cover the 
deep-seated error. The sound represented by 
the symbol 4 in the eyes of all civilized nations 
except certain Germans is a sonant lip-stop; 
whether this be strong (fortis) or weak (denis), 
whether long or short, it always remains 
sonant. Now what may a “ stimmilose’’ 7. e. 
surd sonant_lip-stop be? And yet Vietor says, 
§ 102 Anm. of his ‘‘ Elemente der Phonetik 
etc.: Die Unterscheidung der beiden Glieder 
der Verschluss lautpaare gk, dt, bp dberuht 
also erstens auf dem absoluten Moment des 
Vorhandenseins oder Fehlens des Stimmtons. 


In § 95 the examples /o/—/ol/ér, wolla etc. 
will hardly be appreciated unless the refer- 
ences to Kluge are looked up. It would have 
taken little space to give the primitive forms 
with / etc. Braune, Paul and Noreen say 
a-declension and 6-declension, Sievers o- and 
a-declensions ; | prefer Sievers’ terms, which 
connect directly with the Greek and Latin 
declensions. 

I am surprised, that Braune does not give 
the phonetics of sch < sc, sk, in § 146. The 
development was sk > sky before palatal 
vowels, sky > s-ch as in the modern West- 
phalian dialect, 7. e. s + palatal spirant, this in- 
to the simple sound sch, Engl. sf. 

Into all unsettled questions, as re-duplication 
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+ ablaut or re-duplication sans ablaut; #pre- 
terite or dh-preterite or both; the origin of 
the long stem-vowel in the plural of Class V. 
of strong verbs, Braune wisely does not enter. 
He gives only the proper references to the 
latest and generally the soundest investigations 
on the subject, a praiseworthy custom, in 
which he follows his fellow-editors. 

Though the table of contents is quite full, it 
is to be hoped that the second edition of the 
work will give us a complete index. Of the 
three misprints which I have noticed, even the 
one in Anm.1 of § 91 is hardly misleading. 
The second A. H. D. in line 2 should be N. 
DPD. instructors and students of the Ger- 
man language are to be congratulated upon the 
clear and sound presentation of its historical 
development from the oldest General Teutonic 
to the newest New High German, as given in 
Braune’s O. H. G. and Paul’s M. H. G. Gram- 


mars. 
H. C. G. BRANDT. 
Hamilton College. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Prof. John G. R. McElroy (University of 
Pennsylvania) has published a book with the 
somewhat elaborate title: ‘‘ Essential Lessons 
in English Etymology, comprising the history, 
derivation, composition, and relationship of 
English words; with lists of prefixes, suffixes, 
stems, doublets, homonyms, etc. For the use 
of schools (John E. Potter & Co., Philadel- 
phia).’”’ These pages are, according to the 
words of the Preface, designed ‘‘to render the 
elementary study of English Etymology at 
once simple and rational,’’ by means of ‘‘ sim- 
ple explanations of the nature and origin of 
words, their growth and decay, the sounds 
that compose them, their history, and their 
relationship,’’ which shall also prepare the 
student for subsequent ‘‘ advanced studies, not 
only in English, but in language as a whole.’”’ 

To this extent Prof. McElroy’s doctrine is 
sound, namely, that there are certain prin- 
ciples of language that may with the best 
advantage be imparted to elementary classes ; 
that many of the broader facts in the history of 
the student’s vernacular can at an early age be 
acquired to a degree that must be favorable to 
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the expansion of the young mind, and to the 
ultimate apprehension of the laws of the great 
science of philology. But to select these 
broader facts, and to state them in terms that 
shall be unmistakably clear and comprehensi- 
ble, is no easy task, and it is in this matter of 
selection, or rather of rejection, that. Prof. 
McElroy has failed of his purpose. He has 
been too ambitious to make his book erudite 
and full; not guarded enough to exclude that 
which the student for whom he writes is in no 
way prepared to understand. This restriction 
applies particularly to the ‘‘lists of stems and 
affixes.’”’ The student will be able to get no 
more satisfactory results from these chapters 
* than from Prof. Haldeman’s appalling ‘ Af- 
fixes,’’ although it were quite possible to write 
a sufficient number of clear pages on the de- 
velopment and use of a goodly number of the 
most characteristic of such formative elements. 


Theoretically Prof. McElroy is right in as- 
suming that the student may thus early be told 
something of the physiology of the sounds of 
language, and of the laws of sound-variation ; 
but in these departments of the subject nothing 
beyond a careful statement of the simplest 
elementary facts should be given in a primer. 
Prof. McElroy has here, too, attempted too 
much, and has often been quite inaccurate. 
The lessons on phonetics are curious; the 
student is, for example, told that the vowel 
sounds ‘‘are pronounced with the mouth and 
throat open,’’ the consonants ‘‘with the 
mouth and throat more or less closed.’’ Or 
again, fancy a young student struggling to 
realize such deliberate statements as these: ‘in 
pronouncing zw, the mouth cavity is compressed 
towards the lips, and the lips are placed near- 
ly together; in pronouncing a, the mouth is 
arched, and the lips are wide apart; in pro- 
nouncing 7, the mouth is compressed towards 
the throat, and the lips are in a position 
between those required for uw and for a.”’ ‘‘Z is 
produced by pressing the tongue slightly 
against the teeth, while the lips are nearly 
closed, but the breath uninterrupted ;”’ final r 
‘* by setting the palate to vibrating.”’ A single 
example in ‘‘ Sound-variation’’ may serve to 
illustrate several points upon which it were 
useless to comment. Inthe word hef (A. S. 
helpan) the vowel, according to the author, 


shows umlaut (i-a > e), ‘‘the older form being 
hilpan.”’ ‘‘ Extracts from standard, or at least 
from good writers ’’ are to furnish the basis for 
the introductory lessons, and yet, in the 
third lesson the youth is made familiar with 
the execrable fabrication, ‘“‘non-comeatable.’, 
Prof. McElroy must be allowed to revise his 
book right speedily; let his best ideas be 
developed within the scope of one-half of the 
material here employed, and the value of the 
results will be doubled. 


We would heartily recommend to our libra. 
ries and to all those interested in Romance or 
paleographic studies, the support of the follow- 
ing undertaking, announced by circular letter : 

La Faculté des lettres de Lyon se propose 
de publier, par les soins de M. Clédat, profes- 
seur de langue et de littérature du moyen Age, 
une reproduction photographique du célébre 
manuscrit, connu sous le nom de Sib/e vau- 
doise. Ce manuscrit, qui est, comme on l’a 
dit, ‘‘un des plus beaux ornements’’ de la 
bibliothéque du Palais des arts, A Lyon, con- 
tient une traduction, en, langue vulgaire du 
XIIle siécle, des quatre Evangiles, des Actes 
des apétres, de Apocalypse et des de 
saint Paul, et se termine par un rituel vaudois 
ou cathare, qui offre le plus grand intérét au 
point de vue de l’histoire des tentatives de 
réforme religieuse au moyen 4ge. 

Le prix de souscription est fixé 4 30 francs 
par exemplaire. A la mise en vente, le prix 
de l’exemplaire sera porté, pour ceux qui 
n’auraient pas souscrit, a 50 francs. 

Address M. Bourgeois, Secrétaire du Com- 
ité de Publication, 4 la Faculté des Lettres de 
Lyon, France. 


A deprint from The Academy (Syracuse, 
N. Y.) entitled: ‘The mutual relations of the 
Colleges and Academies,’ by Professor Water- 
man Thomas Hewitt, of Cornell University, 
has just reached us and we cannot urge too 
strenuously the reading of it upon those inter- 
ested in secondary education. It is full of 
suggestive and sound doctrine : 

The examinations held in our colleges indi- 
cate defects in our public school system; we 
should have uniform standards of examinations 
for teachers by competent scholars, orderly 
and progressive courses of study, and, instead 
of anarchy in text-books, such a system as 
would make uniform our public instruction. 
The public schools and the colleges should not 
be parts of independent and divergent systems. 
The higher should condition the lower ; influ- 
ence from above should work downward 
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through all the schools of the state, and ad- 
vanced education should not be held in tram- 
mels by ineffective methods of teaching or 
organization in the subordinate schools. 


Messrs Roberts Brothers (Boston) have just 
published a large volume (478 pages) under 
the title, ‘Franklin in France,’ by Edward E. 
Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr. It is a selec- 
tion from the mass of Franklin’s correspon- 
dence that accumulated during his nine years’ 
residence in France, and besides being of 
great historical importance, is of wide-reach- 
ing interest to the Romance Scholar. The 
‘*local color and the method of Franklin’s life 
in France”’ are so faithfully given, the story of 
his association with Lafayette, La Rochefou- 
cauld, Voltaire and a host of other celebrities, 
is told with so much directness and with so 
vivid, personal interest, through judicious 
and happy selections from the letters, that the 
attention of the reader is held as by an ab- 
sorbing work of fiction. A little note in 
Franklin’s French, the reply in a French- 
man’s English, charming missives from fe- 
male friends and kindly greetings from the 
great philosopher and statesman, are min- 
gled here and there with state-papers, and 
serve to give us a strikingly keen insight into 
the customs, manners and modes of thought 
in France during these troublous times in 
America. No one surely can lay these letters 
down without being impressed with the deep 
sympathy felt for the American cause by the 
French, or without feeling that he knows more 
of the generous impulses that stirred the great 
heart of the French people in our favor. It is 
the intense personal element threading these 
letters that makes them of so great interest,and 
the publication of them just now is especially 
propitious, as they may be used with advan- 
tage in connection with the new work by 
Doniol, ‘Histoire de la participation de la 
France a Il’établissement des Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique.’ 


A course of six French Readings, beginning 
March a2ist, 1887, will be given at Harvard 
University, on Mondays at 4 p. m., by Profes- 
sors Bécher and Cohn. These Readings are 
given for the purpose of enabling the French 
department to purchase books needed in the 


special Library now in Sever Hall 21. The 
Readings will be distributed as follows :— 

1. Alfred de Musset, Carmosine. Professor 
Bocher. 


2. Chanson de Roland. (Reading in modern 
French from the Old French text). Professor 


ohn. 

3. Moliére, Za Critique de l Ecole des Fem- 
mes. Professor Bécher. 

4. Bossuet, Oraison fun2bre de Henriette 
@’ Angleterre. Professor Cohn. 

5. Théodore de Banville, Gringoire. Pro- 
fessor Bécher. 

6. Beaumarchais, Le Mariage de Figaro. 
Professor Cohn. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. H. Schmidt, of Hoboken, N. J., known | 
to our readers by his article, ‘‘ Seneca’s influ- 
ence upon Gorboduc”’ (cf. MoDERN LAN- 
GUAGE NOoTESs, Vol. II, No. 2), has been ap- 
pointed at the University of North Carolina to 
fill the place of professor W. D. Toy, who is 
forced to give up his work temporarily on ac- 
count of the effects of a fall from a horse. 
Prof. Toy hopes to return to duty at the begin- 
ning of next year. 


Professor Ernesto Monaci (University of 
Rome) is occupied with carrying through the 
press a work bearing on the history of Italy. 
The Italian Government, with its accustomed 
generosity, has allowed him to discontinue, for 
this winter, his University lectures, that all his 
time may be devoted to this undertaking. 
The work in question is a MS. of the Vatican 
Library, which is being published, with fac- 
similes of the original, under the title: ‘Gesta 
di Federico I.’ and is an anonymous Latin 
poem of the twelfth century. 


Prof. R. Wiilker (Leipzig) has almost ready 
another installment of the new edition of 
Green’s Bibliothek der Angelsachs. Poesie ; 
this part will begin the second volume, and 
contain the poetry of the Codea Vercellensis. 


Prof. Adolf Ebert (Leipzig) is seeing through 
the press the third volume of his ‘‘ A/igemeine 
Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im 
Abendiande.’’ This new portion of the already 
famous work will have a special value to the 
student of English literature, inasmuch as the 
entire Anglo-Saxon period is here treated. 
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From an announcement in Shakespeariana 
we learn that Prof. Hiram Corson (Cornell 
University) is preparing for Heath & Co. a 
treatise on certain aspects of English Verse. 
The book is to bear the title, ‘“A Primer of the 
Esthetics of gas Verse,’’ and will be 


largely concerned with the development of 
Shakespeare’s blank verse. 


Prof. James Hampton Kirkland, recently ap- 
ointed Professor of Latin at the Vanderbilt 
niversity, is a native of South Carolina, and a 
— of Wofford College of that State (A. 

. 1877; A. M. 1878). In 1878 Mr. Kirkland 
was elected Tutor in languages, and 1882 made 
full Professor of Greek and German at his own 
College. The year following this last appoint- 
ment Mr. Kirkland went abroad and studied 
Latin, Greek and “— at Leipzig, obtain- 
ing the degree of Ph. D., in the year 1885, on 
the merits of an English dissertation, ‘‘ The 
Harrowing of Hell.’’ Prof. Kirkland is said 
to be at present preparing a paper on um/aut 
in Anglo-Saxon. 


OBITUARY. 


Carl August Friedrich Mahn, well known in 
America as the contributor of the etymologies 
to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, died at 
his home in Steglitz, near Berlin, in the latter 
‘part of January. Dr. Mahn was born at Zel- 
lerfeld, Sept. 9, 1802. Nearly sixty years ago 
(in 1828), he began his uninterrupted and inde- 
atigable career as a student and teacher of 
languages in Berlin, and at the time of his 
death was actively engaged on an extensive 
‘‘Grammatik der provenzalischen Sprache,’’ 
of which the first part appeared about a year 
ago. In addition to numerous ‘“‘kleinere 
Schriften ’’ and text-books for the practical 
study of languages, ancient as well as modern, 
Dr. Mahn’s_ published works include: ‘Die 
Werke der Troubadours ;’ ‘Biographien der 
Troubadours ;’ ‘Etymologische Untersuch- 
ungen auf dem Gebiete der romanischen 
Sprachen ;’ ‘Darlegung der Kunst, die Sprach- 
en auf die schnellste und leichteste Art 
sprechen zu lernen;’ ‘Denkméaler der bas- 
kischen Sprache ;’ ‘Ueber die Entstehung, 
Bedeutung, Zwecke und Ziele der romanisch- 
en Philologie ;’ ‘Ueber die Epische Poesie der 
Provenzalen ;’ and various contributions on the 
etymology of geographical names, For a 
number of years, Dr. Mahn was prominently 
connected with the Berliner Akademie fiir 
moderne Philologie, established in 1872. 


On the 19th of January, Dr. Hugo v. Fei- 
litzen, Privatdocent for Romance Philolo: 
ned ang University of Upsala, died at Stock- 

olm. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT. 
No. 1.—JuLiian (CAMILLE), Histoire de la 

civilisation dans le Sud-Ouest de la France. 
Bayet, Un professeur frangais.—M. Belot. 


REVUE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES LANGUES VIVAN- 
TES. 


Janvier.—DE TREVERRET (A.), Etude sur 
Massinger. 

BAUER (A.) ET X. Y. Les Agrégations des 
langues vivantes. 

Fevrier.—Maicrot (N.), Les langues vivan- 
tes dans le Lycée classique. 

Kont (I.), Etzedburg. 

PINLOCHE (A.), La nouvelle Orthographe 
allemande. 


REVUE DU MONDE LATIN. FEvRIER. 

GUERRINI (ITALO), Les hommes du monde 
latin: Rocco de Zerbi. 

MARIETON (PAUL), Le Félibrige devant la 
patrie et l’école. 


NuovA ANTOLOGIA. FASCICOLO II. 
BonGHI (R.), Le nostre commedie del secolo 
X VT. e un dramma francese del XIX. 


LITERATURBLATT FUER GERMANISCHE UND RO- 
MANISCHE PHILOLOGIE. 

No. 2.—HOLTHAUSEN (FERDINAND), Die 
Soester Mundart. Laut- und Formenlehre 
nebst Texten. (Friedrich Kauffmann). 

MENSCH (ELLA), Die Scheideformen im Neu- 
hochdeutschen. (john Meier). 

FrrEytAG (L.), Die dlteren Theile des Kud- 
runliedes iibersetzt. (G. Klee). 

Haupt (HERM.), Der Waldensische Ursprung 
des Codex Teplensis und der vorlutherischen 
deutschen Bibeldrucke gegen die Angriffe von 
Dr. Franz Jostes vertheidigt. (R. Stahelin). 

JostEs (FRANZ), Die Tepler Bibeliibersetz- 
zung. Eine zweite Kritik. (R. Stahelin). 

KELLER (L.), Die Waldenserund die deutsch- 
en Bibeliibersetzungen. Nebst Beitragen zur 
Geschichte der Reformation. (R. Stahelin). 

RACHEL (M.), Veber die Freiberger Bibel- 
handschrift nebst Beitragen zur Geschichte 
der vorlutherischen Bibeliibersetzung. (R. 
Stahelin). 

Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesell- 
schaft. (Ludwig Proescholdt). 
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WIcmoTteE (M.), Z’ Enseignement de la philo- 
logie romane a Paris et en Allemagne (1883— 
1885). (Hermann Suchier). 

SIEDE (JuLtus), Syntaktische Eigenthiimlich- 
keiten der Umgangssprache weniger gebil- 
deter Pariser, beobachtet in den ‘Scénes popu- 
laires’ von Henri Monnier. (G. Soldan). 

KNosLocH (HEINRICH), Die Streitgedichte 
im Provenzalischen und Altfranzésischen. (C. 
Appel). 

SELBACH (LupwIG), Das Streitgedicht in der 
altprovenzalischen Lyrik und sein Verhaltniss 
zu ahnlichen Dichtungen anderer Literaturen. 
(C. Appel). 

STIMMING (ALBERT), Der Troubadour Jaufre 


Rudel, sein Leben und seine Werke. (Emil 
Levy). 

Stoppato (L.), Fonologia Italiana. (W. 
Meyer). 


die Vorlage zu Pulcis ‘‘Mor- 
gante’’ zum ersten Mal herausgegeben von 
Johannes Hiibscher. (Berthold Wiese). 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


January.—Morrat (Wo. D.), The Story of 
the Boydell Shakespeare. 

February.—Corson (Hiram), King John. 

March.—Goutp (C. H.), Portia and the 
Office of Woman in the Serious Comedies. 

Norris (J. PARKER), The Editors of Shake- 
speare: XV, James Boswell. 

Hoimes (N.), Fhe Authorship of Shake- 
speare. (E. A. Calkins). 


ZEITSCHRIPT FUER ROMANISCHE PHILOLOGIE. 
x. BAND. 3 HEFT. 
MIEHLE (W.), Das Verhdltnis der Hand- 
schriften des altfranzosischen Gregorius. 


MEVER(W.), Franko-italientsche Studien I11. 

Hrrscu (L.), Laut- und Formenlehre des 
Dialekts von Siena. 

PAKSCHER (A.), Randglossen von Dantes 
Hand. 

STENGEL (E.), Die altfranzdsischen Lieder- 
citate aus Girardins d’ Amiens ‘Conte du cheval 
de fust.’ 

(A.), Die weinende Hiindin. 

ANDRESEN (H.), Zu Amis et Amiles und 
Jourdain de Blaivies. 

ScuucHARDT (H.), Rom. id/ui fiir lat. 
tlle, illi. 
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LITERARISCHES CENTRALBLATT. 


No. 5.—Foerster, Das altfranzisische Ro- 
landslied. Text von Paris, Cambridge, Lyon 
und den sog. lothringischen Fragmenten, etc. 


Contains Dr. Heiligbrodt’s Concordanzta- . 
belle covering all editions in French, German, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, English and Latin texts ; 
best edition we have. 


No. 7,—BETTELHEIM (ANT.), Beaumarchais. 


‘‘Darf als eine in jeder Hinsicht abschlies- 
sende Biographie betrachtet werden ;’’ makes 
use of material of last thirty years; many im- 
a modifications in Loménie’s estimate 
re) 


No. 9.— ForeRsSTER u. Koscuwitz, 
Sranzos. Uebungsbuch. \. Zusatzheft: Ro- 
landmaterialien. 


Most highly recommended. 


HARTMANN (K. A.), Zeittafel zu Victor 
Hugo’s Leben und Werke. 


H. is a Hugo specialist ; ‘‘Schritt fiir Schritt 
wird der Entwickelung des Dichters nachge- 
gangen ; Manches bis dahin als feststehend 

eltende erwies sich im Lichte der historischen 
Betrachtung als unhaltbar; Manches wurde 
berichtigt.’ 


DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZEITUNG. 


No, 4.—Sipr_e (Tu.), Geschichte des deutsch- 
en Cultureinflusses auf Frankreich. 1. Bd. 
(Max von Waldberg). 


Treatment of early period imperfect; of ~ 
seventeenth century very unsatisfactory ; from 
1750 on, excellent. See about same estimate 
4 this work in Literarisches Centralblatt, 

0. 9. 


No. 5.— Ramon Lull, Obras 1. Texto original 
publicado con notas, etc., por Jerénimo Ras- 
sollé6. (G. Baist). 


“Libre del gentil e los tres savis’’ opens the 
series; contrary to supposition of editor and 
opinion expressed in the Histoire Littéraire, 
the author made use of an Arabic model, but 
does not give us an Arabic version ; fine edi- 
tion. 


-Honotaux (GABRIEL), Etudes historigues 
sur le XVIe et le XVIT¢ sitcle en France. 
(Erich Marcks). 

Series of articles published originally in Ze 


Temps and La Republique Srangaise; of a 
thoroughly popular character. 
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